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itself is coarse and heavy, and insuffi- 
ciently fused, but there is no danger of 
its rubbing off or flaking off like the 
glazes of the later members of the 
school. In type the Madonna is early, 
as witnessed by her head-dress, the fluted 
ruffle about her neck, her heavy drapery. 
Her hair and the little ringlet on her 
cheek are as Luca would have made them. 
And the S. Elizabeth may be paralleled 
by the kneeling Apostles in the Ascension 
relief in the cathedral, far better than 
by the kneeling ladies in the works of 
Andrea della Robbia. It is in such a 



work as this that Luca's deep religious 
feeling is best expressed, and it is this 
that makes his Madonnas appeal to us 
more strongly than the more skilful prod- 
ucts of the later centuries. The garlands 
that surround many of his reliefs bear 
witness of his skill in modeling, his ju- 
dicious selection of colors, and his care 
in bringing delicate works safely through 
the hazards of the furnace. From them 
we learn to appreciate his love of nature, 
no less than from the rollicking children, 
who sing and dance and play all manner 
of instruments on his immortal cantoria. 
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WATER COLORS AND OTHER WORKS 

Shown in the Philadelphia Water Color Club's 
Annual Exhibition 



HP HE Philadelphia Water Color Club's 
_L. annual exhibitions are invariably 
events of interest, vying in popularity 
with exhibitions of works in that sup- 
posedly more virile medium, oils. The 
eleventh annual, which opened on No- 
vember 9th and continued until Decem- 



ber 14th, was no exception. About seven 
hundred works were comprised in the 
catalogue. These occupied a majority 
of the picture galleries and the corridors 
of the upper floor of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Works in black and white, 
drawings, lithographs, etchings and illus- 




THE BATHERS 



E. R. MENARD 



trations, as well as in pastels and other 
mediums were included. This naturally 
gave variety, and the fact that many of 
the exhibits were invited explained how 
in a current exhibition so high an average 
of merit could be maintained. 

Among the more notable invited 
works were paintings and drawings by 
the late Gaston La Touche, by Charles 



Cottet, Emile Rene Menard, Florence 
Este, Sargent, Cecilia Beaux and Violet 
Oakley. The method employed by the 
eminent French painters was in inter- 
esting contrast to that of a majority of 
the American painters in water color. 
They apparently use their medium very 
moist and paint and repaint their sur- 
faces. Their works ultimately have a 
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more serious and studied aspect than 
ours, are more toneful but less spontane- 
ous. At least of the works of La Touche 
and Menard this was true. Cottet is a 



trait. Miss Beaux's contribution was 
three portrait drawings — one of Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale, another of Mr. 
George Arliss, the third of a young girl, 




ST. MARTINS BRIDGE. TOLEDO 



ALEXANDER ROBINSON 



law unto himself, and his drawings were 
more frankly intelligible and appealing 
than his works in color — which were 
enormously clever, of course. 

Sargent, who is, as we all know, a 
most brilliant water colorist, was rep- 
resented by a portrait head in charcoal 
or crayon — a drawing which was prob- 
ably made as a study for a painted pcr- 



all three exceedingly characteristic and 
personal. 

One small gallery was almost entirely 
given up to exhibits by Miss Oakley. 
There was a group of drawings for a 
stained-glass window lately designed and 
executed; there were numerous spirited 
studies of works abroad by the great 
masters broadly interpreted, and there 
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were some clever little sketches of Lon- 
don made hastily from a cab; in all an 
unusual and engaging collection. 

Partaking more of the quality of pas- 
tels than water colors were pictures by 
Alexander Robinson hung in the main 
gallery — pictures of places in Italy, 
Spain and northern Africa, warm in 
tone, harmonious in color and very deco- 
rative in effect. 

A group of little landscapes in pastel, 
by Hugh H. Breckenridge, made nn at- 
tractive showing in this «arne gallery, 
wherein were also to be seen a flight of 
geese brilliantly painted by Frank W. 
Benson, four very attractive water colors 
of architectural themes by Taber Sears, 
two flower paintings of much note by 
George Walter Dawson and other works 
of enduring charm. 

The place of honor was given to a 
group of paintings by Jules Guerin pur- 
posed as illustrations and known through 
reproduction. These were all pictures 
of Palestine, seen and interpreted from 
Mr. Guerin's individual viewpoint. The 
group as a whole made a finely decora- 
tive note, lending both joy of color and 
sense of balance in mass. 

Original illustrations made up an im- 
portant section of this exhibition and 
lent much in interest. It was perhaps 
a little difficult to understand what place 
those rendered in oils had in an exhibi- 
tion avowedly restricted to water colors 



and works in the lighter mediums, but 
certainly they were not incongruous as 
they were skilfully segregated and dis- 
played. N. C. Wyeth, Frank E. Schoon- 
over, Jessie Willcox Smith, George 
Harding and Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliott were among those very ably rep- 
resented. 

Thornton Oakley, the secretary of the 
Philadelphia Water Color Club, showed 
not only several original illustrations of 
scenes in China and Japan made two or 
three years ago in these Oriental coun- 
tries, but also a very remarkable series 
of drawings, not merely in line but tone, 
of Pittsburgh, which, while in nowise ex- 
aggerating the picturesqueness of that 
great manufacturing center, interpreted 
its force and virility. More perhaps 
than any works except Joseph Pennell's 
lithographs of the Panama Canal these 
drawings by Mr. Oakley reflect the spirit 
of our age, interpreting it in terms of 
beauty. Probably, moreover, nothing 
could demonstrate more vividly the su- 
premacy of the artist over the craftsman 
— the superiority of an artist's drawing 
to an impression registered ever so skil- 
fully by a camera. 

From this exhibition about seventy 
paintings were invited for a traveling 
exhibition sent out by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, which will be shown in 
January in the Public Library of New 
Bedford and later in other cities. 
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